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The life of the 100th Division spans two of the most 
exciting, dangerous, and challenging decades in American 
history. 

During World War II, the Division fought against 
Nazism. Since then it has played an important role in the 
Cold War against Communism. The 100th battled in 
Europe against Hitler’s forces, and later, after 16 years of 
Reserve training, the Division was called to active duty 
again to train soldiers for an expanded Army. 

The Century Division was created in 1942 as the 
United States defense machinery meshed gears and mar- 
shalled resources for World War II. The unit traces its 
military genealogy to November 15 of that year, when it 
was activated at Fort Jackson, South Carolina. 

Under the command of Major General W. A. Burress, 
the 100th devoted its first year to organization and train- 
ing at Fort Jackson. The Division marked its first anni- 
versary by moving to the Tennessee maneuver area, where 
for two months its members lived in the field. During 
these cold months in Tennessee, soldiers of the 100th 
learned the art of keeping dry and warm while camping 
outdoors. They sharpened their combat efficiency by tak- 
ing part in eight field problems. 

After two months of living in freezing weather, rain, 
and snow, the Centurymen moved to a new permanent 
station — Fort Bragg, North Carolina. In early October, 
1944, after intensive training that included combined 
attack exercises, training with tanks, and instruction in 
handling mines, the 100th Division was transferred to 
Camp Kilmer, New Jersey. Final preparations were made 
there for movement to Europe. The 100th Division sailed 
from New York on October 6 and arrived at Marseilles 
two weeks later, October 20. 


100TH DIVISION IN COMBAT 


When the Century Division arrived in France, it was 
badly needed at the front. The 100th was the first rein- 
forcement to be sent to the battle-weary Seventh Army. 
Just eleven busy days after debarking, elements of the 
Division had moved into position at the front lines, reliev- 
ing the 45th Division’s 179th Infantry Regiment. The 
first unit of the Century Division to reach the front was 
the 399th Regimental Combat Team made up of the 399th 
Infantry, 925th Field Artillery, attached engineers and 
medical units. In those first eleven days in France, the 
399th Regimental Combat Team unloaded its equipment 
and made a three-day motor movement from Marseilles 
to the Seventh Army front — a distance of 400 miles. 

The rest of the Division was still in Marseilles when 
the 399th went into action near St. Remy on November 1. 
In successive convoys, the remainder of the Division 
arrived in the North. Within eight days, the relief of the 
45th Division was complete and the 100th had assumed 
full control of its portion of the Seventh Army front 
under the command of VI Corps. The Division remained 
in contact with the enemy for 146 consecutive days. 

In less than a week after the last elements of the 
100th were at the front, the Division became the first 
American unit to crack the German winter defensive line 
in the area near Raon |’Etape. Two weeks later, the 
Centurymen had contributed to the complete breaching of 
the German defenses in the Vosges Mountains. 

The occupation of high ground, behind enemy lines, 
forced a German withdrawal. The Centurymen celebrated 
the second anniversary of their activation by advancing 
again. The way was now open for VI Corps to cross the 
Meurthe and launch its drive toward the Alsatian Plain. 

The battle became a race as the 100th pushed forward 
in pursuit of retreating Germans. Moyenmoutier, Senones, 
Belval, and St. Blaise were added to the list of cities 
captured. Gains of six to eight miles a day became routine 
as the 397th led the Division’s advance in the Rabodeau 
River Valley. 

After joining forces with the Third Infantry Division 


Advancing troops of the 100th hit the ground during fighting near 
itche 


on November 23 at St. Blaise, members of the 100th 
began a race up the Bruche River Valley. As the 399th 
took the lead in the Division’s advance, towns fell in 
quick succession — Salm, Abet, Frenconrupt, Bacquenoux, 
Wachenbach, Lutzelhouse, Neltznebach, Schirmeck, Ur- 
matt, Niederhaslcach, and Oberhaslach. By November 26, 
the Vosges campaign was ended, except for mopping up. 
At that point, the 100th was ordered to the XV Corps 
sector. 


BATTLE OF BITCHE 


Following assignment to XV Corps, the Century Divi- 
sion was given the mission of driving to the northeast 
and breaching the Maginot Line near the celebrated town 
of Bitche, heart of the entire fortifications. Never before 
had this system of fortifications surrendered. Earlier in 
World War II, in 1940, the French had held out here 
against the Germans until the armistice was signed. 

By occupying Reyersviller on December 13, Second 
Battalion of the 398th removed the last obstacle before 
the Maginot Line. The plan called for the 398th to neu- 
tralize Fort Schiesseck, then move around to the hills 
north of Bitche. With such protection, the 399th was to 
storm the town, while the 397th, on the Division’s right 
flank, would be ready to occupy Camp de Bitche, a mili- 
tary post to the east. On the left flank of the 100th’s 
sector of advance was Schiesseck, a fortress of eleven 
casemates connected by tunnels. One casemate, Fort Freu- 
denberg was directly in the path of the 398th. General 
Burress decided to strike with his 398th Regiment, at 
Freudenberg and Schiesseck. Should the area be unde- 
fended, he did not want to use up time with unnecessary 
preparations. 

Men of the 398th quickly learned that the German 
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Army was defending the Bitche area with all its might. 
The regiment stood fast overnight as Division and Corps 
artillery moved up to shell the concrete casemates, 

Just after dawn, the artillery barrage began. A direct 
hit eliminated Fort Freudenberg, but Schiesseck seemed 
immune to the explosives. Four-foot thick concrete cupolas 
with seven-inch steel doors and gun turrets protected the 
German soldiers. Forward observers saw 240-mm and 
8-inch shells ricochet from casemates and explode in air. 

During the shelling, 54 Thunderbolt airplanes dropped 
27 tons of 500-pound bombs on the fortifications, but 
bombs were as ineffective as artillery shells. 

The next day, the 100th changed tactics. Direct artillery 
support was employed. Units of the 90-mm tank destroy- 
ers and M12 155-mm “Long Toms” were moved up the 
hill’s crest to fire point blank. Heavier artillery was set 
up just behind the hill to give closer support. This method 
of attack was so effective that the Germans had to stop 
firing and withdraw to underground portions of their 
casemates. 

Centurymen from Third Battalion, 398th, charged the 
fortress as artillery pounded the concrete battlements. 
When the infantrymen were 300 yards from their objec- 
tive the artillery lifted. They had time to reach the blocks 
before enemy guns could resume firing. 

The infantrymen, together with combat engineers, 
went to work. While artillery blasted adjacent blocks to 
keep them silent and soldiers tossed grenades at Nazi gun 
ports, engineers dynamited the pillboxes. After days of 
ae fighting, the last Schiesseck casemate was neutra- 
ized. 

Meanwhile, the 399th had pushed its front close to 
Bitche so it could move into the town after the 398th 
captured high ground to the north. 

But four days before the capture of Schiesseck, the 
large-scale German counterattack in Belgium had begun. 

As part of the defensive operation, the 100th was 
ordered to withdraw from Fort Schiesseck. The Division 
dug into defensive positions on high ground to the south. 
The unit was then ordered to increase its sector to the 
left. By December 22, the shift was completed. 


GERMAN COUNTERATTACK 


Centurymen had scarcely had time to dig in when a 
smashing German counteroffensive was launched. The 
attack was aimed directly at the 100th Division sector. 
It came on New Year’s Day 1945. 

Hard-hitting enemy forces struck the 397th Regiment 
2 a vicinity of Rimling and the 399th in the vicinity of 

itche. 

Activity quieted down briefly and then, on January 8, 
the Germans renewed their attack. The enemy charged 
from three sides and pounded at the 100th Division for 
three days. 

In a skillful defensive maneuver, the 397th Regiment 
withdrew to positions south of Rimling. A Nazi attack on 
the town, twenty minutes after the American troops had 
pulled back, was pelted by an artillery barrage. 

Tactics like this enabled the 100th Division, which was 
directly in the path of the German counteroffensive, to 
be the only Division on the entire Seventh Army front to 
hold its original ground. For their efforts, the Centurymen 
were commended by General Jacob L. Devers, Sixth Army 
Group Commander. 


100TH ADVANCES AGAIN 


After a three-month defensive stand, the 100th began 
to move forward again. On March 15, 1945, the Division 
launched an attack that was part of a plan aimed at 
wiping out all German resistance in the Rhineland south 
of the Moselle. 

The attack, which was a joint operation of Third Army 
and Seventh Army, gave the 100th a chance to return to 
the work it had set aside in December. That was the job of 
taking the Maginot Line fort city of Bitche. 

In the initial move, the 397th charged ahead to capture 
the high ground north of the fortress. Within seven hours, 
the Regiment had taken Schorbach. 


The 399th directed its first punch at Reyersviller Ridge 
to the southwest. Germans on the western side of the 
elevation were trapped in the path of other elements of 
ae 399th, which jumped off 25 minutes after the main 

orce. 

The frontal assault against the Maginot Line was 
made by the 398th, which advanced to seize Freudenberg 
Farms, Fort Freudenberg, and Fort Schiesseck on the 
high ground north of Bitche. The engineers had done their 
demolition work well in December. Only light resistance 
was met at temporary Schiesseck trenches outside the old 
cement pillboxes. 

The next day, the 398th marched into the city, with 
Second Battalion leading the advance. Meanwhile First 
Battalion assaulted Fort Otterbiel. 

In the closing round of the two-day battle, elements 
of the 398th and 399th joined the 781st Tank Battalion to 
clear pillboxes and rout 70 Germans, 

With the entrance of these troops into Bitche, 200 
years of military history were shattered. For the first time 
in two centuries the fortress fell in combat. The city first 
assumed strategic importance in the 1600’s, when King 
Louis XIV ordered a citadel built on the city’s central hill. 
In the War of 1870, the city held off the German assault 
up to the French capitulation. After World War I, 
the French built the $500,000,000 Maginot Line. At Bitche 
they constructed the strongest fortress in the southern 
portion of the system. 

The capture of Bitche did not end the hostilities for the 
100th. The Centurymen began a 60-mile lightning drive 
through the Siegfried Line and arrived outside Ludwig- 
shafen on the Rhine River two days later. 

The Division whipped through the rugged Hardt Moun- 
tains, passed streams of German prisoners of war, and 
freed Allied prisoners. In German towns, the American 
advance was marked by white flags hanging from build- 
ings. 


END OF THE WAR 


The 100th Division crossed the Rhine near Mannheim 
and by April 1 had reassembled near Friedrichfeld. An 


Centurymen were the first to crack the bastion of Bitche 
in more than 200 years. 


100th Division 
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A Centuryman walks through the ruins of Heilbronn. 


attack was launched to the southeast and within two days 
Centurymen were at the edge of Heilbronn, an advance 
of 40 miles. 

Heilbronn was a key railroad center on the east bank 
of the Neckar River. The battle started April 3. The Third 
Battalion of the 398th was attached to an armored division 
to establish a bridgehead for armor north of Heilbronn. A 
change in Corps’ plans made a frontal assault across the 
Neckar River necessary. The 397th and later the 399th 
crossed the river and drove directly into the city. 

Resistance was so stiff they had to clear the city one 
building at a time. After nine days of street fighting, sup- 


ported by air and artillery, the last resistance in Heilbronn 
was eliminated. The city was declared cleared April 12 
and the 100th pushed east and south to deny a disorgan- 
ized enemy time for regrouping. 

Starting April 18, the 100th turned south and drove to 
the Fils River to close the trap on thousands of disorgan- 
ized German soldiers. In the 12-day campaign, 5,684 pris- 
oners were taken. 

On April 25, the 100th was placed in Seventh Army 
reserve and given the job of occupying Stuttgart. After 
the fighting ended, the Division was given an occupational 
and security mission in a zone east of Stuttgart and Heil- 
bronn and north of Memmingen with headquarters at 
Geislingen. 

After seven months of occupational duties, the 100th 
was ordered back to the United States, where it was put 
on an inactive status in January 1946. 


THE 100TH IN RESERVE 


After nine months in an inactive status, the 100th was 
reactivated as the 100th Airborne Division of the United 
States Army Reserve. 

Louisville, Kentucky, was selected as Division Head- 
quarters, Brigadier General Donald B. Adams was named 
Commanding General. 

In 1948, General Adams was succeeded as Division 
Commander by Major General Frederick M. Warren. 

In May, 1952 the 100th was designated an Infantry 
Division. Three years later, June, 1955, the Division was 
made a Replacement Training Division. 

Again in April, 1959, the designation of the Division 
was changed. It was renamed the 100th Division (Train- 
ing) and given the mission of imparting basic, advanced 
individual, and common specialist training to new soldiers. 
The same year, Brigadier General Dillman A. Rash was 
Commanding General. Some months later, General Rash 
was promoted to Major General. 


RECALL TO ACTIVE DUTY 


The 100th Division was placed on active duty Septem- 
ber 25, 1961, as part of the nation’s defense buildup in the 
face of the Berlin Crisis. 

A week after returning to active duty, members of the 
100th, the first Division to be called in the Army’s expan- 
sion program, reported to Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, to pre- 
pare for training. 

Within three weeks after reporting to Fort Chaffee, the 
Division received its first trainees and began schooling 
them in the art of infantry combat. 
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He, HE ultimate goal of our Army in time of war 
is to engage and destroy any enemy of the United 


States of America. 


This ultimate goal can only be realized through 
use of well trained, well equipped ground troops 
— dedicated individuals to seek and defeat the 


enemy. 


The American Fighting man, endowed with a firm 
belief in his God and the Country he represents, 


has not and will never be defeated. It is to this 


conviction that the Century Division dedicates it- 


self.» 
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S ince 1775 the men of America have been called from their homes to defend this great Country and its 
democratic ideals. From that first militiaman with his musket to the present day soldier with his modern wea- 
pons, the story has always been the same... the backbone of America’s strength is her Army. That strength 
in turn depends upon the physical, moral and spiritual might of the individual man — the ultimate weapon. 
The course of Freedom requires as great a dedication today as it did at Valley Forge. This then is The Story 
of the Century — how young Americans prepare to defend themselves, their Country and Freedom. 


Let me guide you through the pages of this book so that you may live some of the experiences encountered by 
the trainees who arrive daily to join the 100th Division — for the transition from civilian to soldier — witness 
the work, the play, the drudgery, the gaiety, the misery and the fun that make up eight of the most important 
weeks of these young men’s lives —BASIC COMBAT TRAINING — where they become SOLDIERS and 
MEN. 


by aircraft, 


by train, young America enters 
Fort Chaffee, fresh from civilian 
life but eager to learn! 
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efore the training of a new soldier gets un- 
derway in earnest, a multitude of details must 
be attended to. New haircuts, new uniforms, med- 
ical and dental checkups, record checks, aptitude 
tests, classification interviews — all are necessary ff 
to prepare for the primary mission of trainings 
the new soldier. 


Are you sure that’s all? 
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And what did you want to do in the Army? 
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The Company Commander's 
orientation covers many 
phases of the basic training 
program and stresses the 
value of the Three-Cs. 
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| Things move rapidly as the man sheds civilian life and dons the 
uniform of his country. 
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There’s even a blood type for everyone! 
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| “C'mon, hold it in!” 


Everything fits! 


[ss average citizen would be amazed to see how quick- 
ly a newly formed company of trainees begins to look 


Se ilike a real military outfit. The uniforms help, but it is 


There’s a place for everything . and everything had better 


be in place. 
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| f 
the initial drilling, under the watchful eyes of the officers ‘ 
and cadremen, that molds the group into a team. Drills E 
and formations help the man in the transition from in- ‘ 


dividual to united action. 


le SOLDIER 


There’s no place like HOME! 


j bee are sound 


reasons for kee ing 
each barrack always 
spic and span; com- 
municable diseases — 
the plague of ancient 
armies — are mini- 
mized. Community liv- 
ing also requires a 
high spirit of coo pera- 
tion so that each man 
does his full share for 


the platoon’s wel fare. 


Morning routine 


A package and a letter from 
home make it a big day 


He’ll spot that wrinkle, 


soldier! 


That shoe keeps getting longer. 


To pass that rifle inspection the pea a 
bore must be clean and shiny! i 
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Protestant Services 
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| Training 


7 o fight, the soldier must be fit. Hard work is required to 
build and maintain the physical strength and stamina which is 
demanded of every soldier on the team. Calisthenics, physical 
training, exercises learning to use the hands, arms, back and 
legs to the best advantage — we cadremen teach all of these. 
Each exercise is designated to develop muscles and coordination 
— to make every man ready and able to withstand whatever 


physical hardship he may be called upon to endure. 


First, get in shape, then keep in shape. 
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Vast amounts of food disappear when these trainees satisfy a 
drill-whetted appetite. 


4B; he confidence course is what the name 
implies — a special area developed to show 
the individual that he can overcome diffi- 
cult obstacles which would have seemed in- 
surmountable a month earlier. 

Physical activity also builds appetites. “Cen- 
turymen” of the 100th Division are hearty 
eaters ... consume over twenty-two tons of 


food daily! 


Building the inner man. 
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Are you sure you're doing it right? 


First Aid 


ip very American should know the rudiments of first aid — 
how to care for an injury until expert medical attention can be 
obtained. The Army does not leave it to chance. First aid train- 
ing is an early subject in the basic training of every soldier. Like 
so many of the things learned in the Army, first aid is a univer- 
sally applicable subject and will be valuable to the trainee 
throughout his life. He will know how to cope with injuries, 
not just on the battlefield, but on his job, on the highway, in his 
home — anywhere that swift, decisive action is required. 


To learn the proper technique—practice on each other! 


segmrnty bye 


[ F there is one phase of basic combat training that can be identified as the 
most important, it is instruction in the M-1 rifle. The trainee, on the Pre- 
liminary Marksmanship Circle, gets his first taste of how to use his combat 
weapon — what it can do for him and what he must do for it. He practices 
the firing positions, sling adjustments, loading, “seeing” the proper sight 


picture — and squeezes off rounds over and over again until it becomes auto- 
matic. 
He hears “Do it again, soldier!” more often than not, but he knows that to 


qualify as a soldier he must satisfy all of the requirements of the training ob- 
jective. Only through constant repetition of the correct firing procedures 
does he gain the confidence he needs to accurately “fire at will!” 
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reliminary Marksman- 
ship Instruction is given to 
teach the trainee the differ- 
ence between a man shoot- 
ing a gun—and a soldier 
effectively firing his 
weapon. Here is where the 
Expert Rifleman learns his 
trade; countless hours 

of practice before he 

uses live ammunition. 


Range firing takes the trainee out of the barrack area and starts 
a gradual transition to field duty. 


He learns more and more about ‘“‘the field” before many weeks pass! 


| 


dé. the trainee the crackle of rifle fire is no longer just another sound 
effect from a movie or TV show. On the range he is introduced to the 
real thing. The targets are small, the distances are great and the time is 
short — but the many hours of instruction on firing positions and sighting 
are now coordinated in an actual firing exercise. Training in hand and 
rifle grenades and demonstrations of other weapons such as the machine 
gun, mortar, and rocket launcher are given to emphasize the fire power of 
the Infantryman, but the rifle, in the hands of a well trained man, remains 
the mainstay of this and any other Army. 
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ualified medics are always on hand at range 
firing to give immediate attention to any injury — 
even an “M-1 Thumb!” 


Safety is always of paramount importance 
and is rigidly enforced by the cadre. 


What's a little rain? 
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Sight picture is fine... . 


... commence firing! 


That's a good score, 
soldier! 
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mastered by trainees of the Century Division. ; 
The. 400th Regiment gives advanced individual 


trainin g in all I nfantry weapons. 


’ i ie M-1 is only one of many fine weapons 
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ully prepared after weeks of work, trainees 
get a chance to prove that they can really shoot. 
They do this by firing for top scores on the As- 
sault Course under simulated battle conditions. 
They fire over sandbags, roof tops, barricades, 
through windows and from foxholes with ac- 
curacy and ease. Their alertness pays off when 
they down the pop-up targets in quick succession. 
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What happens when that pin is pulled! 


Steadying their rifles on the ground, these trainees get set to let go 
with a terrific wallop. 
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The Bayonet 


lie bayonet feels a little clumsy at first but 
probably no other form of training does more 
to instill confidence in a soldier’s ability to 
handle his weapon and himself than does the 
bayonet training course. It is deliberately made 


tough, and the trainee who masters it will know 
HE can take care of HIMSELF. 


Learn today-- 
Live 
Tomorrow 


A TRAINEE IS TAUGHT THAT 
In Close Combat 


There are only the alee ae the: 
_ dead 


I will be alert—I will be quick 
I will be aggressive—I will be 
relentless 


Cold seat as We weapon ; 
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veryone is told to "keep cool” but can a man FE 
really relax with machine gun rounds singing over- : 
head? This is an experience no one will forget — 
and he will lon g remember the lessons that only the & 
infiltration course can teach. : 
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dictate that every trainee should be familiarized with the 


chemical, biological and nuclear agents which m 


ably be used by an enemy. 
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Ss called ‘tear gas!’ 
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The Five-S rule of handling enemy prisoners re- 
ceives thorough explanation in class lecture. 


The most effective methods, dramatic demon- 
strations and to-the-point language are used to 
drive home a point. 


A certain attention getter! 
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e give the trainee instructions 
on using a compass and reading 
maps. He soon learns how to corre- 


imple but effective proce- 
dures have been worked out 
to keep the trainee healthy, 
clean and comfortable during 
field operations. Demon- 
strated lectures tell the trainee 
what to expect during biv- 
ouac and how to use his field 
equipment. 
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ah | dias field” trips are designed to teach the soldier to 
: care for himself, and put to practical use the lessons he has 
| | learned thus far. Bivouac, although uncomfortable at times, 

) will be remembered as one of the highli ghts of basic training. 
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The long way back! 
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ie: objective of Proficiency Testing is simple. 
We must find out what each individual has actu- 
ally learned in basic training; if he is ready for 
advanced training. It is a big day for everyone, 
including the cadre, for now we can see if we 
really were successful in training the finest com- 


pany yet! 


Hope he notices how sharp | look! 


General Butler inspects the Pro- 
ficiency Testing area. 
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B. things happen at Fort Chaffee. 
For example, there are more than 157,000 pieces of laundry in a 
typical wash-week; 8,500 sheets per day! 

And did you know that potatoes were a favorite Army food — 
we use nearly 1,500 tons per month here — about 40,000 pounds of 
beef weekly — and 2 tons of bread daily. 

Even the mailman is “King-size” at Chaffee. He handles over 80 
sacks of mail daily. And The Post Exchange? You may select from 
5,800 items that are regularly stocked in The Main Store, or any one 
of 5 branches. The Post barbers snip-snip over 13,000 heads twice 
every month. 

Fort Chaffee might be compared to a modern city with out- 
standing facilities for its “look-alike” citizens. 
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All this and payday too! 


Ces it’s not all work! There’s some spare 
time even in a busy trainee’s life — and it is ade- 
quately provided for. Wholesome activities and 
relaxation through pleasant facilities are provided 
for these rare breaks from the training schedule. 
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= ight weeks have gone by. We : 
these neat soldiers aren't the same civilians who came her 
‘They will always remem! | , 
into the world’s most effective ¢ ganization 2 
we of the cadre will remember each man; will long cher 
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Farewell 


FRANK X. MURPHY, JR. 


Colonel 
Commanding Officer, 398th Regiment 


WILLIAM L. REDMON 


Captain 
Commanding Officer, Company E 


E. S. HOLLOWAY 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion 
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Officers of Company E 
Cadre of Company E 
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James D.Allen Donald E.Amsler George M.Anthony Harold D.Ayers Garrett W.Baker Donald L.Banks 


Clarence L.Bates William C.Beatty Edward J.Berkley John S.Bouton Dennis G.Bowman Ay 


Allen W.Brown Johnny Brown Robert J.Brundage Louis E.Bryant Louis Bucci Robert M.Bullard 


Raymond L.Burnett James B.Caldwel] Lewis B.Cantrel] Harlon 0.Cheney Victor N.Choltco 


Charles G. 


Willie L.Cooper Harry J.Coveny Wesley D.Cox William W.Cramer Robert H.Cranford Cras terdusrovn 


William L. 
Critchfield 


Ronald C.Crowell James C.Crownover David A.Croxton Eddie Cummings,Jr 


Fred B.Crenshaw 


John M.Denison John E.DeRobertis Jackie D.Dickens Harry E.Donahue 


Bryan G.Dopler Ernest F.Dudash,Jr Billy C.Edwards 


Paul D.Emmert Ralph A.English Donald L.Eskridge Eugene F.Farster Dwight A.File,Jr Jack S.Finkelstein 


James H.Floyd Thomas C.Y.Ford Wilbur Ford,Jr Mark L.Forman 


Nicholas R.Fresh Peter M.Frobouck Raymond M.Furmage Harold R.Garrett,Jr Thomas J.Gautier,Jr 
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aehcie Paul S.Gernhardt Larry D.Gipple Edgar G.Glass David N.Glenn Harley W.Glisson, 111 


William J.Good Milton C.Gorden,Jr Irvin Grant,Jr Robert L.Gray Bertrum A.Green Richard H.Griffith 


Arkel E.Gutierrez Joseph R.Hall William E.Hanna Albert G.Harris Allen B.Hartford Robert |.Haverstock 


William E.Holtzman Charles G.Horwedel Everson J.Hottel 


Paul R.Howel] James R.Huff,Jr Marvin F.Hugney Melvin B.Hugney Roger B.Jefferson 
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Charles A.Johannes' Alton B.Jones Carl L.Jones Ronald G.Jones Willie F.Jones Roy P.Jordan 


Earnest K.Kelley Jessie E.Kelsey Asher S.Kephart Ernest F.Kesel yak Melvin H.King Edward E.Kins,Jr 


Johnny C.Kirkpatrick Jon I.Knudsen Timothy J.Kress Francis X.Krichten Lehnart L.Kromer John W.Kuhl 


Jose M.Larrea Earl T.Lindsay Paul V.Liska Virl R.Long 


Freddie Mansel] Cletis L.Martin Jack M.Martin John S.Mason Glenn E.McCauley John McClellan 
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Robert L.McFarlane Jose J.Michaels Robert P.Miller James Mix John F.Moon 


Bascom E.Moore,Jr James L.Morris Norman L.Moser John W.Motes Lauren S.Myers 


Joseph V. 


James A.Nixon 
Norkunas,Jr 


James W.Oliver Thomas R.Pastore Aubrey A.Payne William E.Pearce 


William H. 


Frankie L.Pendleton Penni ington 


Jared P.Petersen Ralph B.Pike James M.Potter Melvyn J.Pugliese 


Boyd R.Querry Robert F.Rehm Jackie E.Rice Paul J.Rowland Herbert C.Rudisil] Ralph K.Sanders 


Anthony N. 


Henry C.Saunders,Jr Klaus J.Schmidt Schreckenghost 


John P.Sharp Ernest C.Short Steven C.Skipper 


Paul N.Smal] Harry L.Smith Lawrence A.Smith Michael E.Smith Norman J.Smith Richard A.Smith 
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Thomas J.Smith John W.Speer Richard L.Speicher Paul L.Spickler John F.Springer Nesbitt E.Spruill 


Donald L.Stark Wheeler A.Staton Ronald T.Staubly acer af Blair D.Stever Barry W.Stiehler 


Glenn L.Stockenus John R.Strack Harry F.Stuckey See eeares Carl M.Sweat Joseph S.Szymanski 
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| Timothy Tatsch Nicholas Teplica Ralph L.Thompson Robert R. Charles W.Thurston Albert D.Tobey 
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Thompson,Jr 


Lukie F.Varner John F.Veltri John A.Waddel] Joseph R.Wall 
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Frederick R.Wallace Rodney H.Walls 


Francis T. 


Wallace,Jr Robert H.Warriner William C.Wenk 


Arthur H. 
Williams,Jr 


Warren W.Whitside, 1/11 John H.Williams Roosevelt S.Williams 
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Thomas D.Williams William R.D.Williams William J.Willis Billie J.Wingard Douglas M.Withers Martin H.Wolfe 


James H.Wood Gareth B.Worrel] Jay M.Zeger William G.Meador 
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(A Private Business Enterprise) 


2736 Florida, Baton Rouge, La. 
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